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.ABSTRACT / • 

Six aonths Of obserT^tion — at ti^o universities, at a 
draaa festival, and vith several independent theatre coapanies— f ora 
the basis fcrr this euluatipn of theatre in KeUya\ A^ica. Bhile 
Kenyan draaas deal lOth a variety of theaes, the aajority are topical 
rather than universal in their treatment of issuesA In aany, thei 
eaphisis is on the supernatural and on the conflict Nletveen the old 
an4 new fora3 of religion. Although the positive influence of the 
British educational ^ystea is acknovledged; this study illu$tx!ates 

'how the ^traditional and innate African foras of theatse have been 
stifled. The paper indicates a need for secondary sthcels tc stress 
that Kenyan draaa^ic origins within the tribal context are egual In 
iaportance to tlie literary classics of the vestern vcrlo^. (MAI) 
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, Diirlni the past year Kenya Tias be^en In the news quitk frequently, as 
International affairs have taken some of America's tbp-ranklng officials 
Jrom Washington to Nairobi. VVhenever these negotiations take place, there 
ls*usua]|ly news coverage from Embakasl Airport, and the accompanying film 
footage! of President Jomo Kenyatta with his ceremqnlal flywhlsk, the Kenyatta 
Conference Center^and Hotel Hilton In downtown Nairobi, and the gazelles 
and wildebeests of the Kenyan game parks. During this same period of time* 
the American television audience has also been treated to several, special^ i 
programs dealing with life In Kenya and focusing oa-the wild animals, the. 
baobab trees,, the "natives," and ^e c(^»trasts of the old and the new. ''Also, 
of course, there are the Born Rree films and television serials. Seldom, 
however, do we hear anything about Kenyan theatre-. , , • 

Having b^en introduced" to the idea of theatre in Kenya by John E^lver, 
who was with the Open Theatrle In the early 1970' s,* I decided to see for 
myself. This opportunity was afforded. me in the spring of 1975 , as part of 
my sabt)atical study leave from Rhode Island College. Stimulated by the 
adventure of traveling half way around the globe, by the thought of learning^ 
more al?out African culture (having taught for three years at Tougaloo College 
in Mississippi), and by the^excltlng idea of getting away from the usital^ 
routine of teaching, directing and managlng'a collie theatre program^ and ^ 



trying Instead to cope wlth-a ,new*s©t*of cxiltura) qondltlons, my family and I 
set off on our theatre safari e(t the end'of January, 1975 . For the next six 

^ ' ' ' • • % ' 

months I explored the various levels of theatre In Kenya and discovered th^ 

fascinating relationship between Kenyan theatre and the mdltl-farious Kenyan 

lifestyles. The following report Is a brief summary of that expedftlon ^nd , 

exploration. % ' ^ ^ ^ 

My contact'withncollege anjfi university theatre came about primarily 

/ • , V 

through my association with the theatre faculty at the University of Nairobi 
and at Kenyatta University College. In addition to teaching several seminar 
sessions dealing with contemporary European and American theatre, I observed 
theatre classes, workshops, and performances. Both the University and^the 
QoUege^share'the theatre faculty of the two Institutions and parallel acting 
and directing assignments are given at each Institution. These assignments 
culminate each term In a public performance oii each campus, -and the students 
. frpm each iyistitutlon attend on alternate week| the performance of the othei' 
'School. The. students from each school work 5)n some of the same scenes and 

* improvisations; and In this w4v the faculty4belleves th^e students are better 
prepared to compare', contrast and evaluate'the performaoces . On a given 

night the program would consist of two scenes from scripted plays,- plus three 

* . \ , • *^ ^. ■ ' ' I 
scenes developed through improvisation (at which. Incidentally, the students 

' generemv seemed to be quite facile). At the University an Indoor stage was , 

■■ ■ ■ •1. 

used fo^ performances; at the College the performances were presented In an* 

■ ' M . . . / 

outdoor theatre setting. I;i both situations emphasis was plated on acting 

* and dlrect:ing; technical effects were minimized; and an Informal workshop 
atmospher^^evalled. 'Some of the scenes were pr^santed In English; some 



In Klswahin;^and the themes of the -presentations varied from the meaning 



of Justice tOythe efficacy ©f polltical^revolution , fi^m the "wages" of alcoholism 
to the "agony and desp&lr" of medical malpractice I The quality of these work- 
shop performances — the acting, tiie blocTclng, and the dfrectlon in general^ — 
seemed to be better at'thq College than-at the University; and the main reason 
for/this difference- may have been due to the emphasis placed by the College 
Students on the theatrical dements in contrast t o the 'em ph a gls placed by the 
Untverslt^ students on the literary elements. Although advances are being made 
at both loistltutipns to move away from the traditional British approach to the , 

study of literature and although the theatre faculty at both i 1:1 stitut Ions are 

* c . ■ ^ . ' . ■ . ' 

\encouraglng the study of oral tradition, nhproylsation, and the more theatrical 
/' 

elements of African culture , It. may be that the theatre faculty at the College 
la more free to explore these possibilities than are the faculty. and-^Students at 

the University, where the adminls^atlon Is moving awa^ from the British 

* • *i * 

educational system at a much slower pace. It Is ony within the last six years, 
for example, that the bepartment of Literature at the University Has been able 
to add courses in the stlidy of oral tradition, oral literature, and the literature 
of African writers and to emphasize the oral and literary heritage of the students 
enrolled in the literature/ and theatre j>rograms. I - 

I was able to compare to some extent the theatrl^ aqtivlty at the U?Itversity 
of Nairobi and Kenyatta University College with the theatre' happenings on 
other campuses by attending- the newly established Kenya College Drama 
Festivals sixteen schools from the seven provinces of Kenya had entered this 
first national college festival, and seven of the sixteen were selected to - 
appear In ^4|prch'at tjie National Theajare In Nairobi. (Unfortunately, the ^ ' 

' entry^ which some critics believed to be the best of the seven — I.e. , the 

* *^ 

entry from Kenyatta University College — was not allowed to participate In th-e - 



Festlyal, al^tiie^^&vernment .c^^ the Kenyatta University QoUege students - 

to their campus that week due to political unrest •) • ' ' • * ^ 

Of particular interes^were the va^ed kinds of presentations and the various ' • 
levels of production. and performance ox fhe^e college theatre companies. One of the 

^lay| was. original; the others were 'presented from published scripts. Three 
were pres6nt^d~trrEngtlsh~,^iid the others inrld^wahlll Thie focus of several ' 
ofthe plays included such sociaf p^blems as theft, drug addiction, urban 
renewal^ and the conflict between education and ^traditional religious beliefs. 

"Also Included were a revenge drama, a play of revolutlor^ (dealing wlth^-the ^ ^ 
Tanzanlan freedom fighter KinJeketUe) / and a-pldy treating the traditional 
relationship between the supernatural hnd family and village life. In all 
instances the productions wertf proscenium presentatloas , andtte settings • . . 
and technical elements were minimized (as might be expected ln;a touting ^ * * 
sltaiatlon). In addition to thes^ techniques, which were also observed at the 
University of Nairobi and Kenyatta^ University College, there was likewise 
included In the Festival (as tn the other two campuses)'^k)q;^ published • ^ . 
scrtpted material and original material dev6l6ped^i|fito scrlpts'through the use 
of improvisation. ♦ ' 'J- , ' ^ 

The Kenya College Drama Festival was followed at the National Theatre 



'by the Kenya Schools Drama Festival. Started In 1958 by the Brltlsh-6rlented . 
:*Minlstry of Education, the 1975 'Schools'of Festival had 90 entries, of which 
' 14 competed Irlh Nairobi'. In many ways -the productions in the Schools Festival 

s * . * 

were of higher quality than tjhose Included in the College F'estival. The. direction 
was often ma-e dlscdplined, tiVe production conceits more ihnovatlve, and the 
technical elements mbre elaborate and spectacular. These pluses may be due 



to better support fironi tljie admihistratifens'and student bodies of the secondary 
schools, to a more cbro'petitive spirit among secondary school 'Studehts>to 
better (JSialififed directors , or perhaps simply to the expertise $nd confidence 
gained by expedience pver a longer period of time (cf . the seventeenth competition . 
for the schools versus the fir^;t for the college) r • ^ - 

The Schools Festival was also more Interesting for otheir reasons. In addition 
to plays presented im English and in Kiswahili, there were other tribal languages 
and dialects represented. In' fact, one ofVhe original plays included* 12 different 
dialects, TheT>roduction styles also- varied-. Although all used the ^proscerjlum 
stages, sfeveral grotfps used t^e aisles of the theatre as well, Much more emphasis 
was.placed on the visual effects of setting', costumes, anc^lighting (although 
' lighting was used more effectively in i^e National, Theatre than at the local level, 
since most of th^ ;|choold[ >vouM nJt have had lighting equipment available to 
^Vjthem").*" \' ' ' ' ^ . ^ * . 

^ C The subjec1*.matter|€yf the plays was also more diversified, ^ere Vere, of 

' \ * , - / 

course, the usual domestic plays% stressing love,'. marriage,^ and romantic conflict. 

• • X ' 'J V • * 

There were also tl^e plays o\ social arid political realism, emphasizing politiq^l 

Dnal unity ^arambeeK ^d the tntrtgue of election politics. 

however, wer^ the pl^ys which included. the fascinating' 



freedom ( uhurji) ^ natij< 



Even ^or.e important J 



and creative treatmelit of the personal qu est -for .power , the ^fcg()rical treatment 

^ I . V • ; ' ' ^ /" _ ^ . 

of bureaucratic red-tape, and the cpntemporary adaptation .of classical myths. 
In addlt^on^ there wi^ alfSO e^more noticeable emphasis on origi^nality, for eleven 
. of the foui^d^n plays were the result of groups of students working .closely with 
faculty ojvthe development of scripted theatre pieces through the initial use of 
• iijiprovlsatlortal techniques.' Also appa^-ent in many of the productions were the 
elements whicK'we often identify with Renaissance theatrfe: simultaneous settings. 



.ensemble SKJttng/prodUclng companies, the disregard of the sex gf the actor In 
casting ^.and the suggestive use of a few set props fo'portray various ^ocales am} 
situations within the same space/ , , * * • 
' 'TEspeblalty noteworthy within the Festival was a fascinating and moving 
pr6dtit:t*8n of Ldfcre Charm ^ a Kenyan* version of Sophocles' Women ofTrachls as 
adapted and performed by Alliance* Girls' High School of Nairobi Province. The 

T , , . ' . . * ' * 

wi^iner of\he Festival was an' orl^nal allegory titled Beer for the Gods , which. . 
explored in a very Imaginative and^symbolic way the meaning ol t>ov6rty, the 
relatt^shtp of.rich and ^)oor„crnd the arrogant and^tyrar^nlcal suppression of tiie 
pjommon man by an overly ambitious rainmaker who became the^ savior of a small 
' village^^^At least three'of the productions were ijn^sented by boys' schools ,^ two 
of which performed domestic and romantic "trage'dies" and one ofjJ^hlch included 
a married couple -portr-ayed a^ipvading European colonialists on safari (in this 

' • • ■ ■ ■ 

instance, not only were Mr^ and Mrs.* JiDnfes both played by males; the Europeans 
were portrayed Ijy Africans sans whlteface. — western clothing versus tribal costumes 
was the theatrical convention employed to convey tee Intended dlffereripes) . 

Despite tHe emphasis on traditional western dramatic forms arid traditional v 
western theatrical techniques, the content of th^ plays was relate^T closely to . 
the family and village 'life-style from which the students have coYne and iji^ which 
they Jiave spent mbst of their lives. After a week and a *half of observing 20 plays 
representing every province of -the country, I felt that I had learned sometljing 
about some of the Important traditions of the Kenyan people. Much, of thig rest of 
my stay in Kenya v^as spent testing this feeling. Thro'ngh my conversations with 
students, faculty and other native Kenyans, and by traveling oyer 10,000 miles , 
through six of tiie seven provinces of Kenya, I was able tc confirm rtiy initial 
reactions in ^is regard. • ' ^ . ' . 



i / w 



s , * 7. 

Anoljher basis for compStrison and contrast of theatre in Keijya was my contact 



with the National Theatre Company in Nairobi. Althougl} the. first theatre, production 
,1 saw ln,Ke«iya (within a weeli of my arrival th4re) was the National Theatre Company's 
performance of Ibsen's Ghosts, 3 eyeral months passed- befprp I was able to digcover 
the relationsKip b^tw6en the National Theatre and the National Theatre Company. 
Finally /it became clear that the Kenya National Theatre^' is the theatre locked n^xt 
^ Jtoth© University of Nairobi arid across from the Kenya Cultural* Centre and the 
.lengendary Norfolk Hotel. In addition to the auditorium and stage house, ,which 
• ''.are rented for perforfnances by various community theatre groups, the building 
houses a balcony bar (a pleasant rendevouz for the members of the different theatre 
companies in and around Nairobi, and a daily "must"- for anyone who is fiying to 
k^come aware of the pulse of Kenyan theatre!), plus the office, workshop, and * 
yehearsal space 6f the National Theatre Company,. - • v • . 

The National Thefetre is subsidized* by the Kenyan government, an^ the Director 
of the Theatre and Theatre Company is a political appointee. This political 
relationship apparently has not interfered with the {>rdgramming of the Theatre 



/ 



Company; yet thelre are some Kenyans who beljeve that the qudlity of the productions 

by the National Thfeatre Company has «^ered because the Director is often chosen - 

for political Ireasons and not becayse of his creative talent or artistic expertise. ^ 

The birector of the ^National Theatre* Com'pany, fn addition to being the chi^f. ^ 

, administrator of^the National Theatre, heads the Drama School, holds acting 

workshops from time to time, and directs sfeveral Jwcoductlohs each season, 

usually using, ac^^ors wifh whom he has worked in his workshops. The production 
\ • -» • 

of Ghosts in February, 1975, was the first European script the Company had ever 
- attempted^ and the* result was not very satisfactory', the' production -elements 



ERIC . . - , 



w^re unattractive^ the blocking was unlmagl^tive, and the^tln^ wag uninspired. 

Much more interesti^ig and satisfying i^as the/Company! s prejnier. prodiiction 
^pf a new script titled ''Betrayal; in the City^' by tHe young Kenyan playwright R-anc^s 
•'Imbuga. This production in^rested me especially because I had seen workshop 

presentations of the first act of the play o% the campuses, of the 'University of 

• /~ _ 

* Nairobi (from which Imbuga had recently graduated) and Kenyatta University College 
This full-length productioh g^ve n/e the opportunity not only. to see\he whole^play, 
but also to compare the quality of the ^theatre program at the ui^^rsity' level with 
that of the Drama^chool of the National Theatre Company, My overall impression 
was that the program of the Drama School could' not measure up to that of the 

/niversity or College, primarily because the Director of the Theatre Company 
■ • • • 

could not match the experience, enthusiasm, creativity of directorial and teaching^ 

abilities of the theatre faculty at the other two schools; While some of the acting 

f /•*>-' 
of the Theatre Comt)any was superior to that of the^^unt^wslty students, this « 

, • - ^' y . ' ' . ' 

'superiority was probably the result of the -additional experience of the older actors. 

j - ,- - • J , 

In many Ways,the directorial and production elements of the workshop productions 
at the university level wer^ more effective than the* more elaborelte, .but less- ' 

- . \ ' . . 

pleasing blocking, setting, lighting, and costuming of thfe National Theatre 
production . 

Of ev^ more 6ignifican<5e than these aesthetic and educational c^nsideirations^ 
perhaps,, was the ve^y fact that the play was performed at all at the N.ational 
Tjieatre in May of 1975. Presented at a time when there was considerable tension 
in Nairobi due to, the politically motivated assassination ota popular member of 
the Kenyan Parliament and* to the ensuing suppression of student protest marchess 
Bnd demonstrations, the play in a most provocative way treats the question of 



political corruptloo, military op^Hress,lon, the revolution of a people against 
their government. Through the use -of a character who Is a playwright, and of a play 
wltliirrthe play, Imbuga focusesjespeclally on fhe right and fiffeedom 6f the creative 
artist to question the rulers and i^overnmgntal policies orthe society In which \\e 
lives. Althoiigh the names of places and people are not recognizable, there can 
be no doubt that Imbuga himself Is raising questions about the political situation, 
in his native Kenya. Th^ play could be criticized for being too long, too' diffuse, 
and too didactic at places; the production could be faulted for Its acting, directorial 
and techhical flaws; yet. In my opinion, the production was a significant theatre • 
event because it was chosen and produced by the Director of the National Theatre 
doippany at a time when it needed to be seen by^the tl^eatre audience. of Nairobi. 
There Is no doubt, however, tliat the event would have had an even greater Impact 

iVi the hands of a more creative director? • * 

N * , ' . *• 

In contrast tathe Nafional Theatre Company, there was in Nairobi a small 

. . . ' I . 

community theatre group called Jarlbu Drama and. Arts Group, Ltd. , whose 
theatrical and artistic. efforts were much more succe's's^l.\ "Jarlbu" means "try" 
in KJswahlll, and the name ofthe group carries the connotation that*iere Is a 
theatre group which experiments and Is continually Interested la attempting 

% • . . ■ ' ^ - . ■ 

something new. Although the group did not h^ve only one artistic director, the 
director of the production I* saw was excellent. She^as Janet Young, a Ghanaian 
who hag llved^n NalrobT^^tr the past several years and w]|o Is a writer and 
director for the Voices of Kenya- educational, radio and television networks, and 
.also a fine actress. For Jarlbu Ms. Young directed the premiej^ production of a 
.play titled Dedan Kimathi -by playwright/critic Kenneth W^tene. Written in • 
English, in blank verse, and In the style of Shakespeare, this epic play.deal^ 



with one of the important Kenyan heroes of the Mau Mau liberation movement. * 

* * • Tfhe dlre<pti6n of ih§ productioi wai of intitlr^st especially because it coipbined ^ 
' imaginative environmental a«d epic tfteatre techniques. Through the use of real 

'baniboo tvAgs and leaves the small 200-seat auditorium of the Kenya Cultural 
Centre was transformed into the Kenyan "forest. " By bringing these scenicT elements 
. through the audttorium to the main entr^ce of the theatre and by u^ng tlje main - 
aisle for the charcicters' entrances and exits,. thQ audience was engulfed by the * ; 

* .action. During long narrative portions of the script, imaginative d^ces and 

* choreographed mime were used tb enhance the visual effect and to^underscore the 
thematic comment of th^ various scenes. In many Ways^the smallness of the theatre 
aided thfe environmental aspects of tfl^ production; on^e other hapdrthe epic , 
dimensions of, the script and the epic theatre techniques of the director were often' 
hindered by this smallness. r In some ways the director needed a larger carl vas on 
which to execute her artistic concepts. ' ' " , ' 

. Although the production was well received by the public, la sm&U controversy 

•arose^in the local press — a controversy which focused on ^he script and the playr 
Wright; 'The play was attacked by some because It was modeled on. the work of a 
western playwright. It was attacked' by others because it dared to show the foibles 
of a national hero. Both critiqisms are under staridajpl^ in the context of ^ country 

* wMch gained iffe independence Just 13 years ago. From a more objective point of 
view, hovyever,' the 'Strength ol the script is found 'Jprimarily in these three^rdimensional 

f elements c5f characterization, while the chief wea,kness of the play is the frequent, 
.two-dimenfelonal moments, underscored 1^ florid rhetoric and didactic vbombaist. ^ 
The -acting of the cast was not *out standing, but was on par 4t least with that of * 
the Natiohal Theatre Company and in some instances surpassed the latter. Overall, 



, . 7 ' • • ' » , ^ • • . ■ ^ 

this Jarlbu' .production was entertaining aiid InstrucJtlve 'Sh^ provided for me' *. 

' - . ■ ; , . ■ ■ •• ■ • V-.- ■ . ... ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

additional .inslghis into Kerlyan history ancl culture. " - , , % 

^ , ^ J. / > • , m . ' i 

DedaTi'^Kljmathi 'Was also produced by another theatre oompamy, which was formed 
•tfpcrciflcSlly for'tlil?' purposd of taking a production of the play to the Second w6rld> - 
^iacfe^liq<i,J^[,^^ and Culture (which; was scheduled foe Lagos. In-* . 

Novembar/Decerhber 1975, but which had to-be cancelled due to the srummer ccmp) . 
This company corisigled of yn^jobei-s of the National Theatre Company., Jai-lbu, the' 
University of Nairobi- and" Kenyatta UiHver'si*y College, directed by^Davld Mulwa, ' ' 
a dynamic faculty member at Kenyatta University College, a peeview of the festival 
.production was held at , the Kenyatta Coriferjence Cen1x6 In July.. Unfortunately, it 
was notreadyTtr^ audience at that time, as it was uAderrehears^d. A^^o i}n- 
fortunate was the vastnes&^of th^ acting ai;ea, the inadequacy^ of the lighting, 

- • • . • • . • - ^ ' . • 

and the poor choice of the sceni6 elements, which — although adequately exectlted — 
were sp^iinrealistic they only served to point uij some of tha two-dimensionai 
aspects of the script discussed. above. Although the acting,' blocking and . / , 
technical elements dould have been lmpr<ived over a loriger relfffarsal period ^ 

/■ ' ■ ■ ' • ; ' * . , • 

'(betw^n July anc^ November,., for example) , *ona wonders how successful the *• 
finished productionWould have been, since the scenic concepts, rai'se qu.estions" 
about the overall unity jof the^ production. ' * • '* • . . * ' 

During July^ of 1975, anotlier independent theatre comphfiy , called the Inter-. 
African Theatre Group^and directed by George Menoe, piroduced *an'African version • . 
of the Sergei/Rose adaptation of Twelve Angry -Men. Although/Plagued' By financial ^ 
difficulties, plus the l«lck of adeJjuate rehearsal. space and techhlcai support^ 
JiUfenoe gained some support for his project from' the United States Cultural # 
Centre i^NaircAi, particularly in. the securing of, scripts and copyright permission 



fdr Ae production. 



. r 



r 

f 



As I sat* in on rehea^ls gnd observed ^enoe at Wft^k^ I cotild see h^fWas 
tt^ng to build an elective -ensem^e from a fairly inexperienced groyp cf actors, 
HiS'^ense ofthe mood and rhythms pf the piece were .quite evident ^ and -by his , 
attention to the nuances of the characters' •volatile personalities, \\e ^eemp^ to 
be achieving his objective, As I saw the final dress rehearsals at the National 
Th^^tte f however, it was obvious ,t^t the technical and scenic elementawere not- 
going to he ready foFthe op^ning,/and T i^SailBBilif production might- not have 
been more effeptlve played ;with adequ^t^^^fTePfelJj^^lilfcfhtin^ again s^ a 'curtained 
background,, The prddu^t^tion opened liie'night I left Kenya, and I was not able to 

' ' see the finished piece, - in any case /the dynamism and inn<j)vative ideas of.Menoe 

. * - * \ ^ ; * ' ' ' ' ^ ' \ * * ' . 

'must be noted, for this selfrexiled South African. could beccme one.df the leading 



directors in K^nya, 

One of the most excitin 



gwieatfe 



projects I watched develop, during April and 



was the collab.oratiye premier producticaj^pf a' neys^.rocTc musical titled GenesU, 



The book was written by British agtor/directc^/dhoreocrrapher David Kelsey and 
American writer Charles Bouhd, with imrsic by^elsh composer Kendal DaviesJ 
' the set was designed by .Irishman David Beglin; and the cast and crews included 
black and white Kenyan s, 'Americans) Ugandans, Ghanaians, plus representatives 

• • ' • . ' • ' , * . , ' -/* ' ■ 

%from Holland, Indid and Polynesia, Not only was thi^-international at§pect of the ' 
productiorf different from anything else I had sefen.odfing my stay in Kenycf, but 
the. production itself in e\5pry w^y was the highlight of my theatre experiences 
and contacts. 'Althougl^ the.'bbok lacked the overall compactness and necessary " 



rehearsal period perhaps, or by a director working with the writers 



ERLC 



economy of a "hit show", this eleinent could have been ccwrected' over a longer 

rv/^c^n; 

13;, . Vs'/---- 



as It was^ Kelsey was directing his own script. The direction of the production, 
however, was superb. The visual effects of the set, lighting, costumes, make-up, 
and choreography wefJe spectacular; and the ectlng company — a unique dombfnatlon 
* of^proffesslonals-,* seml-professtonals, and amateurs -ivw€i^^ deftly molded Into a 
polfsh^d* ensemble by Kelsey's extremely disciplined, yet sensitive artistic genius. . 
The'reHisarsal period was the mbst arduous I had seen, the attention to The productlbn 



and'^technlcal elements the most detailed, e^nd the final results the most effecyve. 



Qartesis was jx-oduced by the Nairobi City Players, which. Is the oldest, most 
wellestabllshed, and most erosperous community theatre group In Kenya, and 
•rivalled in ijCs flne productions only by the Donovan Maule Theatre, which Is the 
<jhly commercial and fully professional company in Kenya. Theimtrobt City Players, 
were fortunate .to have David Kejsey direct four productions during hljs, stay of a 
^ear in Kenya . As of Jun|., .1975 , Kelsey left Kjenya to try to export Genesis to 
-'EuroRe 'Srid/or North America; as of this writing, I have not heard ^bdut his success^ 
,or failure In this regard. 

On my theatre safari I found that there are also the Donovan Matile Theatre 
and several other .predominantly Europeah community theatre groups in Kfenya, 
Including the Mombasa Little Theatre located In the coastal p<vt city -orf the Indian 
Ocean; there are the roving International film companies, wjio employ the Kenyan 
actbhs at^substandard' wages; and there are, ^^s always, the critics — In this case, 
both Eurpean arid Kenyan — who review the happenings of the theatre world for the 
two dally Kenyan newspapers. 

* From all the dbbv§, it should be quite evident t^lat the$itre activity abounds 
In Kenya (even though, most Amerlc&n and Europeans who have lived In Kenya' for ♦ 
* some time refuse tQ admit it^ exlstelice, because in their opinion It does not 
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measure up to Broadway br London standards ! ) . Most of the Kenyan playe I saw 



produced jiealt either wltl\ domestic themes or "with Important social and political 

tjie9»es which ar^e^TcurreAt Interest to the Intelligentsia and which touch Ae lives 

of. every membe\ of the Kenia milieu.. Some dealt with the universal Implications 

offthese^^bdems; m^ny were more topical In their treatment of the Issues. In 

m^ny Instan'ces-^n the productions of schools^ oolleges and community^ groups -- 

tiie empha^l5 was \n t"he supe^inatural and the conflict betw^een the old and new 

forms of religion . \ ' . \ ' ■ * ' • 

^ * ' - \ ■ ' * . - 

Perhaps most evident in Kenyan theatre are the Influences of the Brltlsh^ 

educational system oix the Kenyaii playwrights, producers, dfrectors, and theatre 

Students'. One of the advantageous influenofes of this academic system may be 

the more b^mplete. and well rounded education of the secondary and college students* 

4n the Pudlment%pf traditional western forms and concepts 6^ drfima and theatre 

(arfa t)ils training in many ways^ls more sophisticated than what Is happening In 

our own American educat;Lonal systeifT^ . Even here, however, the British emphasis • 

is often on dramatic llter&ture rath^than theatre art. The distinct disadvantage 

of the British system of education, on the other hand, hag been the stifling .of the 

traditional and Innate African forms of theatre. * To be sure, there have been 



attempts within the British system to explore the cultural roots of the students 



nd \o relate the study of western theatre to the student's experience with the 
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traditions of African ritual, dance, and reltglous ceremony. But the emphasis 
has bjeen on "the^ study V western theatre." The result has beea that this 
edu(^tlonal approach ii making It Increasingly difficult foe the Kenyans to get 
back to their own theatrical and dramatic roots, as existent for centuries within 
thetribal cpntext. Unfortunately ioc the Kenyan people and for us, there seem 
toJDe only a few theatre people who are Interested In exploring these radical > 
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hinovaTtve 'ancl creative '^po^ibilities,' ll Is true that the theatre program at th^^ . 
Unlverstty* of Naifobi and Kenyatta University CoUege^'m^y be^in t6 take thel^ad 
in this regar<J, depending upon .how quickly those preparing to teach In the. secondary 
schools are taught that their oral traditions and traditional rituals are as Important 
to them as. the literary^classlcs of the western world . Or the leOTrmay^be taken 
* by th# Ministry of Education as It moves toward the "AfrlcanlzBtion" of Its 



leadership. This change may come very sl,0^y, ho^Vever, especially since the 
new leaders will und9ubtedly have been brought up within the present system. 



p Perhaps Kenya will have to -look^5)fward to that'unknown producer/director 
who will one day take up the ancient ceremonial mask, and— Inspired by the 

' tr ' ^-' ^ ' ' . . 

I^hythms of the past — will respond to the gound^of'pi'pfe* aH3"'dfum'an9'^^^^^ 
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lead his follower s\hrough the labyrinth of yesterday to^ new jexcitlng theatife'of ^^*V' 

tomorrow. If this mortient coities, hopefully 'someone will be ^ere to encoujTage 

that theatre artist— " !aribu ! " \ * . 



Dr. P. V^Ulam Hutchinson, full professor and managifig director of theatre at 

^ "Hhode fsland College In Providence, R.f. , was on the faculty of ETougaloo - . 

College in Mississippi from 1962 -'ISGS. , tince moving tp Providence in 1968, he 

has been associated also with the Trinity i^qu,are Repertory Company, has served 

as New England Chairman of the American College Theatre Festival (1973-75), 
^ ^ --^ ' . ' \ ^ ^ ^ ' # ^ 

has served on^the executive boards Of the New England Theatre Conference and 

the R.I. Alliance for Arts In Education, in 1976 received an ACT? Award of 

^ Excellent , and^lf "^urr^ntly serving on the National Committee of the American 



CoUege^hedtre Festival. 
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